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horn of the bay and the famous temple of the Action Apollo on the 
southern one. Kuhn, * Entatehung,* p. 418, note, is worth looking at in 
this conn exion. On p. 270 the explanation of a strategia in Cappadocia 
as * the ( Boman ) prefecture ’ will mislead most readers. The term 1 pre¬ 
fecture ' is a little technical for use in this connexion, and the strategies 
in Cappadocia were a pre-Bom&n institution, just as they were in Thrace 
and Egypt. Strabo expressly dates them back to Archelaus’s predeces¬ 
sors, and Professor Bamsay 4 appears to be right in speaking of them as 
‘ an antiquated institution.’ Elsewhere I miss the further light which 
Mr. Tozer is so competent to give. Thus on p. 148 a note on Strabo’s 
statement that Borne was the only city on the Tiber would have been 
interesting. It is practically true to this day, and Nissen’s reasons for 
it 4 were worth a mention. On p. 286 more seems to be wanted about 
the two Larymnffl in the light of Pausanias, iv. 28, 7, and Hertzberg’s 
discussion of the point. On p. 278 there should, perhaps, be a note to 
warn the beginner against confusing the Paphlagonian Be baste with the 
much more important Sebasteia (Siwas). On p. 808 something more 
about the great school of Tarsus would have been welcome. Plutarch, 
‘ On the Cessation of Oracles,’ chap, i., as particularly interesting to 
Englishmen, might at all events have been worked in. On p. 105 the 
note on the ‘ couvade ’ ignores the 1 New English Dictionary ’ and the con¬ 
troversy of 1898. On p. 96 the statement as to the absence of tin in 
modem Spain appears to be a mistake. At least the first living autho¬ 
rity on modem Spain® asserts the contrary. The passage of Strabo 
on the use of mountaineers in the Boman army (p. 89) is immensely sug¬ 
gestive. It might have been shown by cases like those of the Astures, 
Cantabri, Vocontii, Ac., that there was good ground for Strabo’s remark, 
and the very interesting parallel of Anglo-Indian experience 7 might also 
have been adduced. On p. 238 Mahaffy’s ‘ Greek World,’ Ac., pp. 81-82, 
might have suggested an interesting note. On p. 214, note 3, a reference 
to Middleton’s ‘ Ancient Borne,’ L 24, would have been in place, and on 
p. 285 G. Badet’s admirable article on the Pisidian cities in the Revue 
Archtologique, xxii. 204, certainly deserved a mention. But even if, in 
some of these points at all events, the book will admit of being 
strengthened in a second edition, they amount to very little. Mr. Tozer 
has produced a most helpful, workmanlike, and admirable volume, for 
which those who use it most assiduously will learn to be most grateful. 

William T. Abnold. 

Studi di Storia Antica e di Topografia Storica. Dal Dott. Gabriele 
G basso. Fasc. L (Ariano: StabiL Tipogr. Appulo-Irpino. 1898.) 

This pamphlet deals with topographical questions relating to the western 
part of ancient Apulia. Their importance is of a decidedly limited cha¬ 
racter, and the results cannot be said to carry us much beyond those 
reached in the ninth volume of the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Latmarnm.* It 
may, however, be worth while to summarise briefly those points which 

* Sulorical Geography, p. 234. > LandesJcunde, L 320, 323. 

* Theobald Fischer in Kirchhoff’s L&ndtrkuncU o on Europa, iLpt.iL 710. 

7 Asiatic Quarterly Eevieto for January 1889, p. 46 folk 
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are new. First comes a discussion of the name Aquilonia. Mommsen 
distinguished three places (‘ C. L L.' ix. p. 88)—Aquilonia in the Hirpini 
(Lacedogna), the Aquilonia of Livy, x. 38, he., and the mutatio Aquilonis 
of the Jerusalem itinerary. The second of these Grasso identifies with 
Macchia Godena, not far from Bovianum (see ‘ C. I. L.’ ix. t. iiL), and he 
suggests that the latter part of the modem name may be a survival of 
Akudunniad, which we know was the Oscan form of the first Aquilonia. The 
mutatio Aquilonis is not the name of a place near Bovino (‘ C. L L.’ ix. p. 87), 
but indicates a station at the river Aquilo (now Celeno, lx. t. ii.) Some of 
the minor roads of the district are next dealt with. It is not necessary to 
assume that the Via Herculia of ‘ C. L L.’ ix. 6059,4c., was made under Dio¬ 
cletian and Maximian. It is more likely that the name is locah But until 
some definite place can be pointed out we prefer to keep to Mommsen's 
conclusion. The road which connected Aedanum and Herdoniae was 
called the Via Herdonitana (‘ C. I. L.’ ix. 670), and the Via Aurelia Aecla- 
nensis was the name of that between Aeclanum and Aequum Tuticum. To 
the latter belong the inscriptions at Grottaminarda (‘ C.LL.’ ix. 1126,6071). 
Eighteen pages are next devoted to arriving at the conclusion stated by 
Mommsen in half a dozen lines, that the name of the oppidulum which 
Horace could not get into am hexameter (‘ Sat.’ i. 5 , 87) is Ausculum 
(‘ C. L L.’ ix. p. 62). But in his ‘ Addenda ’ Grasso suggests that it may be 
Herdoniae, which presents greater metrical difficulties, while the difference of 
distance is unimportant. The third part deals with Aequum Tuticum, the 
etymology of which is discussed without any satisfactory result. The 
modem name of the site is 8. Eleuterio, and Grasso gives an inte¬ 
resting proof that this comes from the connexion with the place of a 
Bishop Eleutherius (or Liberator), who was martyred in the Diocletian 
persecution. The name Messana, or Hissenum, which some martyrologiea 
associate with him, is the stream Miscano, which flows near the site. 
Finally, the comparatively modem origin of Ariano is demonstrated, as 
against the assertion of the eighteenth-century local historian Vitale that 
it represented an ancient town. All the inscriptions there are imported. 
But the existence of a fundus Arianus at Velleia suggests that the 
name may be ancient. G. McN. Rubhpobth. 


Infamia: its Place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 

Gshbhidge, M.A- (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1894.) 

This is a thorough and scholarly treatment of a subject which owes much 
of its difficulty and at the same time of its interest to the fact that it lies 
upon the by no means scientific frontier between law and morality. The 
question as to the period at which informal transactions became action¬ 
able at Rome may, perhaps, always remain a debatable one, but whether 
we incline to an early or a relatively late date—and at the moment the 
current of opinion seems in favour of the latter—the subject of infamia 
will always be of interest in the history of Roman private law; for, as 
regulated by the censor, it seems to have been in many cases a substitute 
for and a precursor of a definite legal sanction. Its interest for the 
student of public law is even greater. 

Mr. Greenidge devotes his first forty pages to a definition of the sub- 
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